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NOTICE. 
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All communications should be addressed personally, and payments made to the order oi ', 
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EVERYTHING FROM EVERYWHERE 



BEFORE the next number of The Collector ap'pears, the 
world of collectorship on this side oi the Atlantic will have 
shaken off its summer sloth. The galleries and shops will no 
longer be left to the idle salesman and the casual visitor. The 
unveiling of newly acquired prizes to tempt the collector will begin, 
and the auctioneer will rub the dust off his gavel and shake the 
moths out of his red flag. The print publishers will commence to 
show lis the results of their six-months' business inactivity, the 
bookmen will unbox their choicest wares, we shall hear of the 
coming sales of pictures, coins, and what-not else, and altogether 
will have something to amuse ourselves withal, which we have 
lacked since the June roses commenced to bud. As usual, the 
remotest nations of the earth will offer their tribute to the fat purse 
of their younger sister, in cargoes more precious than those which 
the plate fleets of old carried from the Spanish Main, or the annual 
galleons bore through the Indian seas and across the Pacific to 
snare the doubloons of the sumptuous hidalgos of Acapulco and 
Panama, and enrich the plunder-gorged palaces of the vice-roys at 
Lima. And Columbia, who is, after all, not above the amiable 
weakness of her sex, will not let the ventures of these purveyors 
to her pride prove fruitless, in spite of the horrid national elec- 
tion and these dreadful hard times, or that nasty Asiatic cholera. 

# ♦ ♦ 

*&At the head of Unter den Linden in Berlin, where the Branden- 
burg Gate gives access from the Pariser Platz to the Thiergarten, 
stands the Redern palace, in which the art galleries of the house 
of Eduard Schulte are housed. These galleries, devoted to modern 
art of -all schools and nationalities, are one of the fashionable resorts 
of the imperial capital. They are also a centre for art-loving 
tourists, who there find their own languages spoken, and who may 
revel in the rich collection of the house amid surroundings in 
which comfort is raised to the level Qf luxury. The place is scarcely 
more a dealer's establishment than a permanent exnibition of art 
of the highest standard, and, indeed, its importance to the public 
in this latter condition is recognized throughout Germany. With 
other galleries at Diisseldorf and .at Cologne, conducted upon the 



same plan as those in Berlin, the Schultes— there being two 
brothers, though the house bears the name of the elder, only— are 
enabled to secure a constant variety and freshness to their collec- 
tions by the interchange of works between one and another. 

# * * . 

The Schulte house was established by the father of the present 
owners, in Diisseldorf, in 1848. Six years later he settled in the 
galleries in that city, which his successors still tenant. For many 
years, Diisseldorf was the art city of Germany most visited by 
foreign collectors, and the business and popularity of the Schulte 
galleries grew steadily. In 1880 the branch house at Cologne was. 
opened, and in 1886 that of Berlin. Through this triplication of 
their facilities, the Schultes have been enabled to give an unusually 
wide circulation to the works which 'come into their hands, and 
artists have been, consequently, ready to commit their best ex- 
amples to them, 'knowing as they do that they will receive the 
proper display at three important exhibition points. An idea of 
the extent of these private Salons, for such they really are, may be 
had from the fact that in the course of a year, exhibiting several 
hundred pictures at a time, the Schulte galleries in Berlin alone 
introduce some two thousand paintings, large and small, to the 

public. 

* * « 

You may find pictures purchased through the Schultes in the 
Corcoran gallery at Washington, the Art Museum at Cincinnati, 
and other of our public collections, and in the collections of such 
American collectors as Charles Stewart Smith, Charles W. Schu- 
mann, Samuel Hawk, C. Hood Wright, George H. B. Hill. Jacob 
H. Schiff, T. O. Matthieson, Henry Villard, and Samuel TJnter- 
meyer, in New York ; of John T. Martin, of Brooklyn ; of John D. 
Lankenau, John Wanamaker, JohnG. Johnson, William P. Henzey, 

iohn H. Converse, and Mrs. Bloom field-Moore, of Philadelphia; of 
lenry C. Frick of Pittsburg ; Joseph Longworth and A. Howard 
Hinkle of Cincinnati, and James McMillan, R. R. Hitt and Mrs. 
Reynolds, of Washington. In their time, the late A. T. Stewart, 
Robert Lenox and Le Grand Lockwood added to their collections 
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from the Schulte galleries. Many of the works in the Berens col- 
lection, recently reviewed in The Collector, came from them. 
They have furnished pictures to the public art collections of Dresden, 
Leipsic, Cologne, Hamburg, Bremen, and others, and among their 
regular patrons are the German royal family, Prince . Bismarck, 
Baron Liebermann, and Messrs. Molenar, Kopetzky. and Arnold, 
in Berlin ; Amsinck in Hamburg, Weyerbusch in Elberfeld, Suer- 
mondt at Aix-la-Chapelle, Baron V. Konigswarter and Ritter V. 

Scholler in Vienna. 

* * * 

They will certainly have a gorgeous show in Chicago, if half the 
exhibits offered by all manner of peculiarly-minded people creep in. 
Here is one woman — and she is a lady manager too, forsooth — 
who has "collected," among other things, a jar of water from the 
River Jordan and another from the Dead Sea. What degree of 
ecstatic satisfaction the contemplation of two jugs of dirty water 
can convey to anyone I cannot imagine-. The only moral they can 
point is that all the fools are not dead yet, and the only tale they 
can adorn will be that Bartholomew Fair of the past has found a 
modern successor on the shores of Lake Michigan. 

* * * 

Considering how rich a field it must be, lying between New York 
and Pennsylvania, it has often struck me as a matter of surprise 
that the southern part of New Jersey has not been more thoroughly 
explored by the archaeologist and antiquarian. I now learn that 
Professor of Botany John Gifford, of Swarthmore College, Pa., has 
taken the matter up and already made some important discoveries 
of ancient Indian camps and settlements. He has been at it for 
three years, and has mapped out the principal camping spots and 
villages of the aborigines in southern New Jersey, and collected a 
vast lot of implements and utensils, arrow heads, spear points, and 
human bones, and the like. He proposes to donate the collection 
to his college. Such a task as Professor Gifford's deserves every 
possible encouragement. 

Once a collector, always a collector. The Philadelphia Press 
states that one of the most complete and unique collections of 
newspaper clippings ever made, perhaps, was badly damaged by 
fire in that city recently. It belonged to an invalid who for years 
has cut out selections from the biographical, political and news 
matter of different daily journals, and pasted the clippings so ob- 
tained on sheets of filing, after the manner of a library card cata- 
logue. The owner, nothing daunted, has set about buying old 
newspapers to repair, as far as possible, the gap caused by the fire. 

* * * 

I have always been of the opinion that there is nothing which 
you cannot collect, if you choose — except perhaps the money 
pe >ple owe you. Now, I am convinced of it. The other day, at 
West Chester, Pa., there was an auction of the personal effects of 
an eccentric old lady, and among other curious articles was a collar 
box full of old teeth. All of the teeth had formerly adorned the 
mouths of relatives, none of whom were represented in the unique 
collection by more than one tooth each. The old lady, however, 
belonged to a numerous family, with extensive connections and 
intricate ramifications, and by reason of this fact she was enabled 
without difficulty to secure each of the momentos from different 
persons. Her plan was to ask her relatives for a souvenir of them- 
selves in the shape of the next tooth they should happen to have 
drawn. She quietly cultivated this odd fad for upward of fifty 
years, until the assortment, comprising all shapes and sizes of cast- 
off teeth, filled a round, old-fashioned collar box holding perhaps 
a pint. The collection was sold for one cent to a quaint spinster 
of fifty-five, who carriedoff her prize in haste and triumph. 

* * * 

But the good old State of Pennsylvania is nothing if not unique 
in its variations of acquisitive collectiveness. For instance, one 
may learn that a unique collection of cats is possessed by Dr Susan 
Janeway Coltman, of Germantown, Pa., a much respected lady, 
who studied medicine, but has not practiced since she inherited 
her father's fortune in 1883. The cats number twenty-two in all, 
and include yellow Persian, Manx, white Maltese, English tiger, 
feather-tailed Turkish, Skye, Zanzibar, and other felines of unique 
beauty or of illustrious pedigree. Miss Coltman valuesher pets at 
$5,000. When, by the accident of too-prolific birth, her cat family 
grows larger than she wishes it to be she sells the superfluous kit- 
tens and devotes the proceeds to charity. 
_ ■ * * * 

I used to know a retired undertaker in Philadelphia. He had 
grown wealthy at his lugubrious trade, and was a bachelor and a 
great bon vivant. I never ate better dinners or choicer suppers in 
my life than at his table. He supervised the cookery himself, and 
purchased all the concomitants of the feast. Nearly every week 



for several years I ran over to spend a day and night with him, till 
the time came when he could neither cook tidbits nor enjoy them. 
This man's house was a vast museum of death. He had preserved 
some souvenir of every corpse that had passed through his hands. 
For instance, in little boxes were the stubbles of beards shaved 
from dead faces, each example duly labeled and identified, and 
the hair that had been clipped from their heads. In others were 
the parings of finger and toe nails, secured while the " late diseased," 
as Sam Weller puts it, was being beautified for the parade to the 
burial pit. Pieces of shrouds, and scraps of gimp and satin used 
in embellishing coffins were in the same fashion tagged, named, 
and dated. There were coffin-nails, funeral wreaths, crape streamers, 
that had been worn at specially important interments by their 
owner, as master of ceremonies, and gloves which had served at 
certain mortuary ceremonials. I remember that be even had 
boxed up slices of the plum cake they were in the practice of serv- 
ing to guests at the funerals of those days. Whatever became of 
his collection I do not know, but who shall say that it was not as 
legitimate a collection in its way as the assorted molars of the West 
Chester old lady, or the cats of the she doctor of Germantown? 

* * * 

I was, I believe, the first journalist to call public attention to the 
ridiculous ugliness of the pretentious figure of Diana, modeled by 
Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens, as a weathercock for the tower of the 
Madison Square Garden in this city! Everybody who considered 
themselves anybody as art critics had been blowing the praises of 
this work, like explosions of natural gas. But the fact remained 
that the figure was out of all proportion to its situation, and was 
clumsy and bad even as an abstract piece of statuary. Mr. St. 
Gaudens, within a certain limited range, is a very able man.- But 
he cannot design figures in action, and especially' female figures, 
as is evidenced by his Diana. He is, like a great many of our 
younger American artists, a man of very pretty executive talent, 
but not of powerful genius. 

* * * 

Now the figure in question has been taken down from its perch, 
to be replaced by another of similar design, but of dimensions more 
in proportion to its place. It will be the less offensive in size, at least. 
But why, in view of its manifest shortcomings, the original Diana 
should be imposed upon Chicago I cannot understand. The proper 
method of dealing with her would be to break her up and send 
her copper shell to the melting pot. A little money is saved, no 
doubt, by working her off on the New York State Committee. 
She will sell better, as a second-rate statue, to a committee igno- 
rant or complaisant enough to purchase her as such than as old 
metal. But, if she was clumsy, ungainly, and ungraceful in New 
York, she -cannot possibly be anything else anywhere else. Con- 
sidering that the sculptor and his friends, architects and artists 
alike, belong to that ultra-esthetic set who are always demanding 
recognition for artifor art's sake, irrespective of everything else, it 
would'appear rather incongruous that the disgracedDiana should be 
made the vehicle for such cheap barter. But, perhaps, their idea is, 
that what is not good enough for New York is quite good enough 
for Chicago, if not more so. Anyhow, considering the number of 
artistic freaks which are certain to be unloaded oh the unhappy 
World's Fair, one more,, probably, will not make much difference. 

Among the exhibits at the annual display of the St. Louis Ex- 
position are a number of fans. Some of -these have been loaned 
by Messrs. Tiffany & Co., of this city, out of their collection, which 
was fully noticed in a previous issue of this paper. Others came 
from the collections of Mr. S. A. Coale, Jr., and other St. Louis 
collectors. There are several ladies in that city who possess ex- 
ceptionally beautiful old French and Spanish fans, relics of the 
ancient dominion of those nations over the Mississippi Valley, 
when vice-regal courts ruled frontier towns, and, no doubt, these 
have been drawn upon for exhibition, so that St. Louis may have 
an exposition of this' charming art such as New York has scarcely 

seen. 

* * * 

The collection of fans is, perhaps, the most delightful fad in 
which women of taste can indulge. It outranks the collection of 
old lace, because, after all, lace is next to useless unless it be worn, 
while a fine old fan, or a new one decorated in the old style, is a 
picture in itself. The Baroness James Rothschild, who is herself 
a painter of great merit, possesses several fans in her collection, 

tenerally considered the most extensive in the world, of from 
,000 to 10,000 francs each, to say nothing of a Watteau example 
valued at a much higher figure. At Chantilly the series of beauti- 
ful fans of the late Duchesse d'Aumale has excited the admiration 
of connoisseurs ; while in her palace of Castile Queen- Isabella of 
Spain has about 800 highly artistic examples. The Empress of 
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Russia, who the other week bought 14,006 francs' worth of fans 
from one of the leading French houses, has also an extensive and 
beautiful series. Before the disasters of 1870-71 the Empress 
Eugenie had a number of precious examples, one of the most 
beautiful being designed for her by Gavarni. Vienna rivals Paris 
in the number and beauty of its fans, while Spain surpasses both 
by a long way in the matter of quantity ; still, there can be no ques- 
tion that the most artistic and the most costly are produced at 
Paris, and there is no reason whatever to fear that the gayest city 
in the world will ever lose one of its most characteristic luxuries. 
Some extremely interesting facts have just been published con- 
cerning the industry of fan making in Paris: Most of the fan 
painters are natives of one or the other of the villages on the banks 
of the Oise. Their special talents in many instances have so at- 
tracted the Parisian merchants that they have been induced to 
take up their quarters in the metropolis. There are about 3,000 
" eventaillistes" in Paris alone, the best known being M. Eugene 
Lami, M. Lambert, M. Maurice Leloir and Mile. Abbema, who has 
almost completely rivaled Lancret and Boucher in this art. It is 
not at all uncommon for an artist to receive 5,000 francs for paint- 
ing a single fan. The carving or other design on the handle, or 
" bois," as it is generally termed, is quite an independent item. 
The two best fan painters in this country are M. Paul de Longpre, 
whose exquisite flower compositions are wonders of beauty, and 
Mme. Grivaz, the wife of the well-known aquarellist, Eugene 
Grivaz. Both these artist have their studios in this city. 

¥ * # 

The Salmagundi Club, at its rooms in Twenty-second street, this 
city, is to hold an exhibition and sale this winter of the studio 
collection of the late Richard Pauli, the landscape painter. Pauli 
was a western man by birth, who had begun active life in a hat 
store. He developed a strong talent for art, and when he accumu- 
lated sufficient means went to France to study. He either painted 
under Daubigny or studied his work closely. He also, I believe, 
had some instruction from Frangais. Returning to this city, he 
set up his studio and encountered a struggle which left its impres- 
sion on his nerves and gives us another illustration of the mockery 
of fate. He fought his way along 'for years, but at last his great 
merit won recognition. Collectors like Mr. Thomas B. Clarke, 
Mr. George I. Seney and others of discriminating taste began to 
acquire his pictures. His water colors, which were as fine in 
quality and feeling as his oils, came "into demand. But success, 
such as it was,' had come with too tardy step. The poor painter, 
worn out in body and harassed in mind, lost his grasp upon him- 
self. He died a month ago in complete bodily and mental decay 
in a private institution in New Jersey. The sale of the pictures, 
studies and sketches he left will be under the management of Mr. 
L. F. Roos, of M. Knoedler & Co.'s, which house has sold the 
finestofhis works and was mainly instrumental in pressing his 
claims upon collectors. The pictures are being arranged and 
classified by Messrs. Charles Volkmar and Joseph Lauber, who 
are the executors, and the sale will be for the benefit of his widow. 
, * * * 

An extremely interesting and important figure in the social and 
art worlds has disappeared from its daily table in the Delmonico 
cafe. This is that of Mr. David C. Lyall, who died suddenly of heart 
failure in his Brooklyn mansion one morning last month. He 
was a member of the tobacco firm of Buchanan & Lyall, and was 
an inventor and manufacturer on his own account, especially in 
jute machinery and production. His income from his inventions 
alone was some $1,500 a day. Personally he was an amiable and 
genial man, fond of good company and a princely entertainer to his 
friends. His rather gaunt figure, close-cropped gray beard and 
piercing eyes were known to every habitu6 of Delmonico s, which 
was his invariable resting-place on his journeys among the picture 
galleries and bookstores. He owned one of the finest collections 
of pictures in America— nearly all masterpieces— and was about to 
remove his home and gallery to a house which he had just finished 
building on Fifth avenue, in this city. His death must have been 
painless, for when found he looked as if asleep. The news of his 
death will be a shock to some of our dealers in pictures who are 
now abroad, for if he had lived to enter upon his new galleiy he 
would have added largely to his collection. As it stands, it con- 
sists of really great works of the 1830 school, with examples of the 
more vigorous and original French painters of our own time, of 
the choicest quality. 

* * * 

With their unrivaled reproductive resources, the Franz 
Hanfstaengl company, of Munich, enter the field as book pub- 
lishers under exceptional auspices. One need only to examine a 
single publication of theirs, "Capri," by C. W. Allers, to be con- 
vinced of their quality and capability in this line. Allers is an 



artist, and is especially and justly appreciated for his pencil draw- 
ings, in which he combines the grasp of character, and sense of in- 
cident and humor of the German with a Frenchman's spirit and 
freedom of execution. In his book on Capri, which is practically 
a pictorial record of a tour of the island, lightly introduced by a 
few pages of text, the range and value of his art are shown at their 
best. The work, which is in folio, contains fifty-two facsimiles of 
pencil drawings and nine reproductions in aquarellegravure of 
water-color studies of scenery made upon the spot. Words can con- 
vey no adequate impression of the grace and beauty of the drawings, 
or of the pleasant humor which enlivens them. One can see in 
them a young artist, jovial of temperament, successful and secure 
in himself, reveling in a busy holiday under the southern sky, and 
reflecting in his memoranda of his experiences the gayety and 
brightness of the dancing waves and the dazzling sunshine. The 
book is faultless in its get-up, and one cannot wonder that tne 
whole first edition was taken up in Germany as soon as it was 
issued a few months ago. 

* * * 

The announcement that Dr. Elliott Coues is preparing a new 
edition of Lewis and Clarke's narrative of their expedition to and 
beyond the Rocky mountains, to be published in this city by 
Francis P. Harper, gives the perfect satisfaction which absolute 
fitness in the performer for his task always inspires. Dr. Coues 
has already published an exhaustive bibliography of this famous 
work. 

Some of the prices at the first sale of the H8ch collection 
were: Andreas Achenbach, "Steamship Leaving Port," 6,750 
marks; "Marine," 1,950 marks; " Moonlight," • 2,800 marks; 
Oswald Achenbach, "Silzersee," 3.100 marks; " Coming Storm," 
3,600 marks ; E. Griitzner, " Marientag," 6,900 marks ; F. von Len- 
bach, " Portrait of Mme. Parlaghi," 5,050 marks. One of the 
mountain scenes of C. F. Lessing brought 8,250 marks. At 
this rate the German market for native art shows no falling off. 
In fact, Americans would be astonished at the figures the leading 
painters of the Empire command at home. Even second-rate 
men sell better on the average there than in the United States. 

* * * 

Collectors of the catalogues of art sales and collections in gen- 
eral, and those interested in the works of the old masters in par- 
ticular, should not neglect to procure a copy of the catalogue of 
the second part of the Hoch sale, now going on in Munich. The 
text is rich in valuable descriptions and notes on the pictures, and 
is illustrated with seventy-seven reproductions by the process of 
E. Albert & Co., of Munich, of the more important orginals. The 
catalogue, which is a small folio, handsomely printed, enumerates 
over 750 works, and was compiled and published by Joseph Th. 
' Schall. It may be obtained in this city from M. Knoedler & Co., 

and from W. Schauss & Co. 

* * * 

The French National Library is employed upon the compil- 
ation of a summary catalogue of its collection of prints, with a 
view to facilitating the researches of amateurs and artists among 
its treasures. We are promised that the catalogue shall be com- 
pleted by the end of this year, or early in 1893. It is not intended 
that this work shall in any way trench upon the ground of the 
great inventory in detail of the collection which has been so long 
under way. 

* * * 

A reader of this paper, in another column, comments, very 
justly, on the fact that our much-vaunted Metropolitan Museum 
has no print collection whatever. Certainly this is a scandal 
upon our metropolitan taste and judgment. Boston has a mag- 
nificent collection of prints, admirably arranged a^d catalogued 
by Mr. S. R. Koehler. Buffalo has a valuable collection, presented 
to its museum by Mr. Chapin, of that city, and Mr. James, of Lan- 
caster. There are more or less noteworthy print collections in 
many of the western museums, while that of New York is rich 
in pretty much everything else. If the directors of this institution 
would turn their attention in this direction, and include a print 
room in their plans for the extension of their galleries, the Museum, 
as well as the public, would be the gainers. 

* * * 

I am constantly in receipt of inquiries from amateurs and 
collectors who are subscribers to this paper, as to the where- 
abouts of artists, catalogue compilers, etc., which the calls upon 
my time often render it impossible for me to satisfactorily reply to 
by mail. I have, therefore, concluded to incorporate in The Col- 
lector a department under the general heading of " Professional 
Cards," in which productive subscribers to this paper only, may, 
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for a merely nominal sum, advise collectors who are interested in 
them, or who may require their services, of the best method of 
reaching them personally, thus bringing the supply and the 
demand together on the fairest basis. These cards will be restricted 
in space to one-half inch of type matter, which will allow space for 
the name of the person issuing the card, and a clear statement of 
his special professional walk and whereabouts, etc. No business 
advertisements will under any circumstances be permitted in this 
column. It will be strictly professional, and will, in fact, be not 
an advertising department but a directory for the guidance of our 
collectors. I have fixed the price at the actual cost of production — 
§5 per annum. The privilege is extended only to subscribers to 
The Collector. Changes of address can be made when neces- 
sary, and I am confident that the directory will prove of use to the 
advertisers and the public, as well as relieve me of a great deal of 
odds and ends of correspondence. 

THE PORTRAIT OF A HERO 



UP in Dutchess county, not so far away from New York City that 
a crow could not get there between breakfast and lunch- 
eon without growing hungry, is a queer little settlement of vil- 
lages which bear such nautical appellations as " Mizzentop," 
" Mainmast," " Martingale," " Spankerboom " and I cannot recol- 
lect what else. No doubt these names have puzzled others as they 
once did me, but, like all conundrums, the solution is not a diffi- 
cult one. It was in this country that one of the most gallant sea- 
men of the American Navy, Rear-Admiral John L. VVorden, courted 
and won his wife. It is here that he spends his summers, and the 
nomenclature of this section of the country is adapted to his honor. 
Far from the smell of the salty swells on which he won his laurels, 
the old Admiral, as he paces his veranda, can still, feel himself 
almost at home on the starboard side of the quarterdeck, among 
the christenings that have been given on tiis account to these vil- 
lages, nestling amid green trees and cottage gardens, and wheat- 
fields that make golden billows before the wind, like the long 
heavings of the Sargasso sea. 

I had the veteran who fought the Monitor against the Merri- 
mac in Hampton Roads, thirty years ago, very forcibly brought 
before ine in the office of the Henry-Bonnard Compauy's bronze 
foundry, in this city, last week. Awaiting the hands of the 
moulder was a panel in half relief, from the hands of James E. 
Kelly, the sculptor, showing the Admiral in profile, facing to the 
left, bust size, on a plane some 18x24 inches in dimensions. 
The portraiture was striking, not only in mere outline but also 
in character and spirit. The treatment was simple and strong, 
the clay having been handled like stiff wax, and all attempts at 
that smoothness of surface which so weakens a piece of model- 
ing, ignored. The panel was finished at the base with a low-relief 
sketch of the Monitor on a narrow entablature, and was signed 
by the Admiral himself :" John L. Worden, Rear Admiral, U.S.N., 
Aug. 27, '92" The portrait was made £y Mr. Kelly, at Quaker 
Hill, in Dutchess county, where he was spending the summer 
and had his sitter for a neighbor, and is to be cast, I believe, for 
the Admiral himself. 

This portrait is the latest of a series which this gifted and origi- 
nal young artist has been collecting for some years, and which will 
some day be conceded' a place of eminent importance among 
our artistic records of the Civil war. , Mr. Kelly has, in all cases, 
secured his portraits from life ; generally making first a careful 
pencil drawing, and then putting it in the clay, with further sit- 
tings from the hero. The autograph signature of the original 
adds to the interest of each portrait. The profile plan is adhered 
to throughout. The artist, I understand, contemplates having the 
series cast in bronze, the size being uniform with that of the 
Worden portrait. It is not impossible, also, that he may at some 
time' publish reproductions of his drawings — which are masterly 
examples of clear, distinct and vigorous pencil work — in connec- 
tion with a great deal of valuable personal material which he gath- 
ered through contact with his sitters. Such a publication would 
be an agreeable relief to the ordinary technical monotony of the 
prevailing style of papers upon the Rebellion, and the cut-and- 
dried biographies of the chief actors in that tremendous and mo- 
mentous drama. 

This portrait of Admiral Worden comes opportunely, now that 
we are building up a navy on the idea which John Ericsson created 
and the Admiral — then, by the way, only a lieutenant — first put to 
effective use. The building of the Monitor revolutionized the 
navies of the world, and while her inventor has been carried to 
his last resting place on one of the steel monsters which owe their 
origin to him, the sailor who steered his invention into battle sur- 
vives, in a green and honored old age, ennobled by the wounds 



that register the peril of his venture. In Mr. Kelly's portrait, the 
scar under the Admiral's left eye is indicated. People who- think 
that sea-fighting behind iron walls is easy work, may be interested 
to read the account of Commander S. D. Greene, then Executive 
Officer of the Monitor, given in The Century magazine in 1885, of 
the manner in which his superior officer received his wounds. 
Commander Greene writes : 

Soon after noon a shell from the enemy's gun, the muzzle not ten 
yards distant, struck the forward side of the pilot-house directly in 
the sight-hole, or slit, and exploded, cracking the second iron log and 
partly lifting the top, leaving an opening. Worden was standing im- 
mediately behind this" spot, and received in his face the force of the 
blow, which partly stunned him, and, filling his eyes with powder, 
utterly blinded him. The injury was known only to those in the 
pilot-house and its immediate vicinity. The flood of light rushing 
through the top of the pilot-house, now partly open, caused Worden, 
blind as he was, to believe that the pilot-house was seriously in- 
jured, if not destroyed ; he therefore gave orders to put the helm to 
starboard and " sheer off." Thus the Monitor retired temporarily 
from the action, in order to ascertain the extent of the injuries she 
had received. At the same time, Worden sent for me, and leaving 
Stimers the only officer in the turret I went forward at once, and 
found him standing at the foot of the ladder leading to the pilot- 
house. He was a ghastly sight, with his eyes closed and the blood 
apparently rushing from every pore in the upper part of his face. He 
told me that he was seriously wounded, and directed me to take com- 
mand. I assisted in leading him to a sofa in his cabin, where he was 
tenderly cared for by Doctor Logue. and then I assumed command. 
Blind and suffering as he was, Worden's fortitude never f -rsook him ; 
he frequently asked from his bed of pain of the progress of affairs, 
and when told that the Minnesota was saved, he said, "Then I can 
die happy." 

Only men who know sailors, and . who know their simple 
natures, their childlike confidence in those they respect, and the 
unchronicled heroisms of their laborious and perilous lives, can 
probably appreciate the relations between the crew of the Monitor 
and their captain. Every seaman on the Monitor was a volunteer, 
for the service she was sent on was considered so perilous that" no 
men were drafted to her from other ships. Lieutenant Worden 
recruited them personally, and was as proud of them as of his 
own children. His pride in his crew was warmly reciprocated by 
his men, and found expression in the following letter, written to 
him while he was lying in Washington disabled by his wound, 
with President Lincoln for a visitor and friend : 

Hampton Roads, April 24, 1862. 
U. S. Monitor. 
To Captain Worden, 

To Our Dear and Honored Captain, 

Dear Sir: These few lines is Jfrom your own crew of the Monitor 
with their kindest Love to you their Honored Captain, hoping to God 
that they will have the pleasure of welcoming you back to us again 
soon, for we are all ready, able and willing to meet Death or anything 
else, only give us back our Captain again. Dear Captain, we have got. 
your pilot-house fixed and all ready for you when yon get well again ; 
and we all sincerely hope that soon we will have the pleasure of vvel- 
coming you back to it. . .' . We are waiting very patiently to en- 
gage our Antagonist if we could only get a chance to dd so. The last 
time she came out we all thought we would have the pleasure of 
sinking her. But we all got disappointed, for we did not fire one 
shot, and the Norfolk paper says we are all cowards in the Monitor, 
and' all we want is a chance to show them where it lies ; with 
you for our Captain we can teach them who is cowards. But there is a. 
great deal we would like to write to you, but we think you will soon 
be with us again yourself. But we all join in with our kindest love 
to you, hoping that God will restore you to us again, and hoping that 
your sufferings is at an end now, and we are all so glad to hear toat 
your eyesight will be spaired to you again. We would wish to write 
more to you if we have your kind permission to do so, but at present, 
we all conclude by tendering to you our kindest love and affection, 
to our Dear and Honored Captain. 

We remain, until Death, your Affectionate Crew, 

The Monitor Boys. 

If there is an American who can read this touching tribute to a 
hero, from heroes whose heroism was only less in degree, without 
emotion, he had better surrender his citizenship. If anything 
would add more honor to that which crowns the noble'old head 
on Mr. Kelly's panel, it would be this stumbling letter, more 
eloquent than the studied flights of the most brilliant orator, and 
more poetic than the most splendidly rounded strophes of a 
famous bard. 

The Shakspere Society of New York propose a four-text edition of 
" Hamlet," to be sold to 750 subscribers. In exact fac-simile the texts of 
1603, 1604, 1623, will be paralleled with an eclectic modern text, and ac- 
companied by a translation of the German version performed in Dresden in 
1603. The volume will be luxuriously got up. 



